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dilapidated day coaches crowded with excursionists, bringing back
in my mind another west-bound journey taken at the age 01
twelve under the auspices of New York's Department of Charities.
This was my first long-distance acquaintance with the inside of a
passenger train since that memorable trip. As there had been no
noticeable improvement in second-class accommodations, the
thought struck me, could this by any chance be the very same
car? As I recalled it the resemblance was very close; the cushions
would, naturally, have grown a little more untouchable, the dirt
and sour stench a little more pronounced.
Eventually we reached the Oakland pier, were herded into a
dimly lit ferry, crossed the bay in a dripping fog, poured out into
Market Street, that young and restless crossroads of the world
where east meets east and is called west, where north joins with
south to become California.
Next day I found Dr. Ganney. He was tall and spare, and his
piercing black eyes seemed to probe my innermost recesses, while
his greying black vandyke jabbed at me accusingly with each
point he made. There were, I learned, several medical schools in
San Francisco. One of the best, the one in which my interest for
the moment centred, was in fact expensive; the reduced tuition
was for Californians only. Another school, larger and less ex-
pensive, was notoriously weak in professional standing; I judged
by what he left unsaid he was not recommending it. A third, in
which he taught pathology, was smaller, not exorbitant in cost,
gave a very good course of study. The fourth, in which he also
taught, was larger, with slightly higher tuition, gave perhaps a
more thorough course. Number five was very small, rather poorly
equipped, but made up for that in-sincerity of purpose. Numbers
six and seven were not to be considered.
Being a pathologist, Dr. Canney was interested primarily in the
disease, not its cure, which he averred often proceeded at a satis-
factory pace without any treatment whatever. As all the popular
systems of medical practice were represented, and as he seemed to
have no convictions in favour of or opposed to any of them, I
wanted to know wherein they differed.
He said there were no differences in the medical sciences. All
schools recognized the same authorities, taught the same subjects
ia, the same manner, used the same textbooks. So long as they
stuck to demonstrable facts they all were in perfect accord. B*it
they got into the realms of theory and hypothesis, especially